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UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION 

Agricultural education receives the attention of the Bureau 
of Education in several ways. These may conveniently be 
grouped under three heads : publications, land-grant colleges, and 
legislation. 

Having little administrative authority except that relating to 
land-grant colleges the Bureau has confined its efforts mainly 
to its publications and correspondence. "No other educational 
office of the world has done so extensive literary work as this 
office," is the fine tribute paid by the Royal Prussian Commission 
of 1904 in its report to the Prussian Parliament. The Bureau's 
publications consist of annual reports, special reports, circulars 
of information, and bulletins. 

The policy of the bureau toward agricultural education re- 
cently expressed by the commissioner applies especially to its 
publications : 

It can do its best I think as a co-ordinating influence. It can bring to the 
notice of less favored institutions information concerning the experience of 
more advanced institutions. It can call attention from time to time to 
the relation of agricultural education to general education. It can survey the 
educational field and possibly point out dangers to be averted or weak places 
to be strengthened. It can, finally, discover things that need doing and are not 
attended to by any other agency, and can see that some part of such lack is 
supplied. So much as this I hope the Bureau of Education may be able to do 
for agricultural education. And so much as this, I may say, it will undertake 
to do as far as its resources will permit (18, p. 53). 

The Bureau has done much already in two ways: one by 
bringing to American educators the work of foreign countries, 
and the other by reviewing the work being done in various parts 
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of this country. Of the former the most important are the 
accounts of agricultural education in Austria, Belgium, Canada, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, and Prussia. One of these 
publications on school gardens, deserves special mention (19). 
It contains a very complete historical account of school gardens 
and has been extensively quoted in the school-garden literature 
of this country. Of the reviews of work in our own country 
two are noteworthy. One written at the beginning of the move- 
ment for instruction in elementary agriculture is made up chiefly 
of reprints of leaflets from Purdue and Cornell Universities (20). 
The other, appearing in 1907, gives an account of the present 
status of agricultural education throughout the world (21). 

The first Morrill Act of 1862, the second Morrill Act of 1890, 
and the Nelson Act of 1907 providing for government aid to 
agricultural and mechanical colleges are administered by the 
Department of the Interior (17, p. 31). 

The annual payments under the acts of 1890 and 1907, are made on certifi- 
cations of the Secretary of the Interior, which are based upon the proper ex- 
penditure of preceding appropriations. All of these reports required to be 
made by the act are collected and passed upon by the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, upon whose recommendation is based the action of the secretary 
(17, p. 32). 

While the duties of the Commissioner of Education in his 
relation to land-grant colleges consist chiefly in gathering sta- 
tistics and making reports to the Secretary of the Interior he 
has opportunities for making suggestions and recommendations 
of importance to agricultural education. For example, in his 
letter of April 17, 1907, to the presidents and boards of control 
of state colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts he calls atten- 
tion to a provision of the act of 1907 "providing for courses for 
special preparation of instructors for teaching the elements of 
agriculture and mechanic arts" and adds, "With the increasing 
number of secondary schools of agriculture and of industrial 
and trade schools, there will arise a considerable demand for 
specially prepared teachers to give instruction in special branches 
of study" (22, p. 870). In his report of 1908 to the Secretary 
of the Interior he gives an account of the action of several insti- 
tutions taking advantage of this provision (23, pp. 740, 741). 
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On July 1, 1909, the Bureau appointed a specialist in land- 
grant college statistics who is expected also to pay attention to 
the general subject of agricultural education and to be able to 
furnish information and advice concerning that subject. 

The Commissioner of Education holds an important advisory 
position with reference to any proposed national legislation con- 
cerning education, particularly agricultural education. During 
the sixtieth session of Congress several bills were introduced 
providing for national aid to education in agriculture and other 
industrial subjects. Of these the most important were the 
Burkett bill (S. 3,392) providing for "the advancement of in- 
struction in agriculture, manual training, and home economics 
in the state normal schools of the United States," and the Davis 
bill (H. R. 534) providing in a similar way for national aid to 
agricultural and industrial education in the secondary schools 
only. The latter was finally revised (H. R. 18,204) so as to 
include the provisions of the Burkett bill (S. 3,392). 

The Davis bill provides for annual appropriation of "ten 
cents per capita of the population of each state and territory and 
the District of Columbia" for aid to maintain instruction in 
agriculture and home economics in agriculture schools of sec- 
ondary grade, and an appropriation of one cent per capita to 
maintain similar instruction in state and territorial normal 
schools (24, pp 85-87). 

The large amount of money concerned, and the establishment 
of separate schools not already a part of our national system of 
education called for careful study and deliberation. The Bureau 
of Education was freely consulted in the matter. No one had 
a clearer insight into the far-reaching influence of the bill, a 
clearer understanding of its importance upon the economic and 
educational welfare of the nation, or a greater appreciation of 
the principles involved in such legislation, than the Commissioner 
of Education. In a letter dated September 26, 1907, to Mr. 
Davis he says : 

One strong argument in favor of such national aid, when extended to 
special forms of education which are in special need of encouragement, may 
be drawn from the workings of the appropriation for support of land-grant 
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colleges, contained in the second Morrill Act of August 30, 1890. The recent 
effect of the national appropriations under that act has been to stimulate 
greatly the support of the land-grant colleges by the states in which they 
are situated. 

He calls attention to a provision of the measure giving adminis- 
trative authority over the appropriations therein provided to 
the Department of Agriculture, whereas "appropriations which 
are primarily for agriculture are now administered by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and these which are primarily for edu- 
cation (land-grant colleges) are administered by the Bureau of 
Education." 

I think [he says] as matters now stand this is a good working division, 
particularly as the relations between the Bureau of Education and the Office 
of Experiment Stations of the Department of Agriculture are very close 
and cordial. Educational interests are becoming so strongly unified through- 
out this country, and in fact in foreign lands, that the present tendency 
points to unifying of government activities of a purely educational sort, or 
of predominantly educational sort, under the Office of Education. Another 
reason for bringing the activities provided in your bill under the Bureau of 
Education is that they deal hot only with agricultural high schools but 
with high schools of mechanic arts in cities as well. In institutions of 
both classes, while industrial ends are sought and industrial means employed, 
the main purpose, as I understand it, is educational. 

It seems to me worth considering, also, the question whether it is 
advisable that rural schools, to which the bill relates, should in all cases be 
designated as agricultural high schools. There is still a good deal of differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether high-school work in agriculture may be 
done to best advantage in general high schools which are properly equipped 
on the agricultural side, or in agricultural high schools which pay incidental 
attention to studies other than agriculture. It is likely, in fact, that we 
shall have institutions of both types for many years to come, and that both 
of them will do good and efficient work in the promotion of agricultural 
education. For this reason it seems to me doubtful whether it is wise to 
limit the distribution of the fund by using the distinctive designation of 
agricultural high school. 

In a letter to Senator Proctor, dated March 4, 1908, the whole 
matter of national aid as proposed by the Burkett bill and by the 
Davis bill is carefully reviewed. The entire letter should be read 
in order to form a just conclusion of the Commissioner's position. 
After citing the difficulties arising from our complex industrial 
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situation, both urban and rural, he recognizes the probable need 
of federal aid in the following words : 

For all these reasons (referring to our industrial situation) the problem 
of a better education of an industrial type, in both country and city, has 
steadily become more acute. It is extremely doubtful whether these growing 
needs can be met in the near future in the majority of the states, unless the 
encouragement of federal appropriations be added to the efforts of the 
states and of local communities. 

While approving the measure in principle he urges "that any 
forward step which the national government may take in the 
encouragement of public education should be carefully weighed, 
and given its proper place in a well-digested general policy." 
Furthermore, the conditions in several states are widely different, 
and any bill should be framed with a full knowledge of these 
differing conditions in order that it may be made sufficiently 
flexible to accomplish the best results in all parts of the country. 
In order "to make possible for Congress to act on bills like S. 
3,392 with full knowledge of the situation and needs of the 
country" he recommends that a commission be appointed to make 
a thorough investigation of the question and "report to Congress 
on or before January 1, 1910." 1 

Neither the Davis bill nor the Commissioner's recommenda- 
tion became a law. The bill was an indication of the interest of 
the country at large in extending agricultural education into the 
elementary and secondary schools. The attitude of the Bureau 
of Education was one of accord with the general principles on 
which the measure was based, but at the same time one of 
caution, recognizing that national appropriation to agricultural 
education, when given, should be of the greatest possible service. 

STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION AND STATE LEGISLATION 

Each state or territory has at the head of its school system a 
central office. This office is administered in most states by a 
state superintendent or state commissioner of education, and in 

1 For permission to quote from letters to Congressman Davis and Senator 
Proctor, and for other assistance in getting material for this paper, the writer 
is indebted to Commissioner Elmer Ellsworth Brown. A portion of his letter to 
Senator Proctor appears in the Commissioner's Report of 1908. 
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some states, as in Connecticut, Delaware, Rhode Island, and 
Massachusetts, by a state board of education through its secre- 
tary or commissioner (25). 

These state offices vary in details and plan of organization, 
and somewhat in authority over educational matters, but are alike 
in essential respects. But however efficient the departmental 
organizations, the personality and aggressiveness of those in 
charge count for much in the influence that these offices exert 
in the educational welfare of their respective states. 

It is especially true that the introduction of a new subject of 
instruction like agriculture may be greatly hindered or promoted 
by the attitude taken by the state office. If favorable, the subject 
may be recommended for legislation, it may be put in the course 
of study, a textbook may be adopted, .through personal influence 
on local boards it may be introduced in certain sections of the 
state, interest may be aroused by making it a reading-circle sub- 
ject, special publications may be issued to help teachers who wish 
to teach the subject, by promoting interest through clubs or other 
organizations. The main facts concerning the efforts of all the 
states and territories in the promotion of agricultural education 
in the elementary and secondary schools through their central 
offices of education and by legislation are indicated in the follow- 
ing tabulation. 

In Delaware and Nevada interest in agricultural education 
has not seemed to warrant any attention from their state depart- 
ments of education. Kentucky, although an agricultural state, 
has apparently shown much less interest in agricultural education 
than have other southern states. This may be readily explained 
by the fact that until 1908 the public-school system was organized 
under the old district plan. The schools were practically con- 
trolled by about 25,000 school trustees, 5,000 of whom could 
neither read nor write. The action of the legislature of 1908 
has changed the whole aspect of the Kentucky educational situa- 
tion, and already remarkable progress has been made toward 
the improvement of her public schools. 

A glance at the tabulation shows that the southern states have 
been more active (at least recently) in the promotion of agri- 
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cultural education than the northern states. This activity is a 
part of the general educational movement extending throughout 
the South. Educational campaigns have recently been conducted 
in several of these states and have done much to increase interest 
in all educational matters. 

The earliest legislation concerning introduction of agriculture 
into elementary schools was the Nixon law of New York in 1897 
(20, 1610-14). It provided for the extension of agriculture 
into the public schools under the direction of the Agricultural Col- 
lege of Cornell University. It was carried out by means of visits 
to schools and lectures before teachers' institutes, and by means 
of teachers' and pupils' leaflets for use in rural schools. The 
Cornell leaflets not only stimulated much interest in elementary 
agriculture and nature-study in the state of New York but in 
other states as well. Similar publications have since been issued 
by agricultural colleges of several other states. 

Requiring the teaching of elementary agriculture by law has 
not met with unqualified success. In some states where it is 
supposed to be in force little attention is paid to it on account of 
lack of qualified teachers. The establishment of state secondary 
schools of agriculture and provision for state aid to high schools 
teaching agriculture is probably the most important recent legis- 
lation concerning agricultural education. The latter form of 
state aid seems to be growing in favor. 2 

Courses of study vary much in their treatment of agriculture 
as a school subject. The newness of the subject is usually recog- 
nized by special directions and suggestions for teaching. These 
are generally given in a state school manual or handbook for 
teachers. In some states they are in separate publications. In 
New York, for example, suggestions are outlined in syllabi, one 
for elementary schools and one for high schools. In other states 
bulletins on certain phases of the subject are issued, as in Michi- 
gan. 

Perhaps the most significant fact showing the widespread 
general interest in agricultural education in elementary and sec- 

2 The subject of agricultural secondary schools will be taken up in detail in 
a later paper of this series. 
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ondary schools is the attitude of the administrative officers of the 
various state departments of education. Special mention of the 
subject is made in nearly all of the latest annual or biennial re- 
ports from these offices. In some reports considerable space is 
given to discussions of industrial education with particular refer- 
ence to agriculture. 

Finally, if any interpretation is to be made of the attitude of 
state departments of education toward agricultural education it 
must be remembered that these offices represent the people, and 
that any policy or action taken is in a certain sense an ex- 
pression of public opinion. 

Note. — The writer wishes to express his appreciation of the cordial 
responses which he has received from his inquiries addressed to all the 
state and territorial departments of education. 
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The facts of the text dealing with legislation and state departments of 
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The full text of the Davis bill (H. R. 18,204) is given. 

25. Digest of School Laws. Ibid. (1904), pp. 249-518. 

A condensed account of organization of all state departments of edu- 
cation is given and a summary of school laws from time of organization of 
each state department to 1904. 

26. State School Systems. Edward C. Elliott. U. S. Bureau of Education, 
Bulletin No. 3, 1906. 

This contains legislation and judicial decisions relating to public educa- 
tion from October 1, 1904, to October i, 1906. 

27. Idem. Bulletin No. 7, 1908. 

This contains legislation and judicial decisions relating to public edu- 
cation from October 1, 1906, to October 1, 1908. 



